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smith makes an image of clay in the form of a woman,
about one or one and a half feet high, every year at the
annual festival, which takes place after harvest, and she
is then placed in the centre of the village under a
canopy of green boughs. One striking feature of this
festival is that on the first day of the festival a woman
comes from every household to the place of worship
with a lighted lamp made of rice Sour, called aratl; and
they all together wave their lamps in a circle from left
to right above their heads and from right to left below.1
When the festival is over, the washerman of the village,
who acts as pujari, accompanied by all the villagers,
takes the image to the tank, walks into the water, and
leaves it there. In some villages in the Mysore State
the arati is presented by the men, the heads of the
households, and not by the women. But in all the
annual festivals in these parts the presentation of the
arati, which seems often to be regarded as a symbol of
the deity herself, forms an important part of the
ceremonial.
Ministrants. One of the most striking features of
the worship of the village deities is the absence of any-
thing like a sacerdotal caste in connexion with it.
Every other department of village work belongs to a
special caste, and in the ordinary worship of Vislmu
and Siva the priestly caste of the Brahmans is supreme.
But in the worship of the village deities the pujaris are
drawn from all the lower castes indiscriminately,
though in any one village the pujaris of a particular
goddess nearly always belong to one particular
caste.
I have occasionally found a Brahman in charge of a
grama-de vata shrine in the Tamil country. But then,
as I have noted above, the Brahman pujari never takes
any part in the animal sacrifices, and, even so, is
degraded by his connexion with the shrine. In the
Telugu country the potters and the washermen, who
are Sudras of low caste, often officiate as priests, and
1 See p. 39, n. 4.